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THE TRUE STORY OF THE « CI FAMILY. 
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**Clemens P. P. VIII., Pastoralibus Romani,......&c. 
Multa acripta currunt, sic venit ad aures nostras, super 
domestica facta Cincium, et scriptores, jam in odium 
Sanctz Ecclesiw, non solum adversare et vituperare 
presumunt Pontifices Romanos, sed etiam Sacre Ro- 
manze Rotz Decisiones in hac alma urbe incriminare 
volunt, et despicere. Et sicut nobis nuper exponi fece- 
runt dilecti filii Praesidens et Officiales ex libello prx- 
dicto, et impio labore querunt lucrum, et secreto curant 
imprimi et libellum impressum vendere in dicta 
nostra alma urbe...inhibemus et prohibemus universis 
Christi fidelibus prasertim librorum Impressoribus et 
Bibliopolis. maturague deliberatione declaramus (ut 
non dare materia funestam historiam repetendi), libellum 
preedictum......tam in magno quam in parvo folio in 
odium auctoris et per praesentes injungimus ut poenas 
preedictas in contravenientes irremisibiliter exequantur. 

“Datum Romez sub annulo Piscatoris Sep. 11, 1600, 

Pontificatus nostri anno decimo.” 
It would be curious to find this printed book, and 
it must be remembered that no authentic copy of 
the process is accessible, except the portion pos- 
sessed by D’Albono, the so-called MS. copies 
being merely relations of the affair with a few 
quotations from the evidence. 

Bernardo returned to Rome on a free pardon, 
granted him by Paul V., and on August 3, 1614, 
married his relation Clizia Cenci, and died in 1626, 
leaving several children. His widow, by an ar- 
rangement with the family, obtained 20,000 sc. for 
her children. The family of Giacomo sold many 
of the Cenci estates—Testa di Lepre to Card. 
Borghese in 1612, and Falcognano to Card. Bar- 
berini, with Bernardo’s consent, in 1622 for 
53,000 se. It is strange, if the family lived at the 
Palazzo Cenci, that no trace of the names of the 
children of Giacomo or Bernardo appears in the 
\ittle chapel. A Ludovico Cenci and Laura Lante, 

661, lie in Our Lady’s Chapel, which is painted 
with cherubs sporting among flowers and grace- 
ful arabesques, the gift of Valerio Cenci. The 
arms of the Cenci are on the walls, but not a name 
recalls the children or grandchildren of Count 
Francesco. 

The absurd story is often repeated in Rome 
that the Villa Borghese was the property of the 
Cenci, and was alienated by Paul V. There is no 
foundation for this statement. We have seen that 
the Borghese twice bought estates from the Cenci, 
but the first time when an Aldobrandini was Pope, 
which family was not yet allied to the Borghese. It 
does not appear that any relation of Clement VIII. 
reaped any benetit by the condemnation of the 
Cenci, and according to the system of fines then 
prevalent, 80,000 sc. does not seem much for the 
family to pay to enter on a confiscated estate. 

As for the legal questions that divided the 
family I must leave them to lawyers, as they are 
wrapped in hopeless mystery for ordinary readers. 
There were several claimants—the children of 
Giacomo, Bernardo, and the three other branches 
of the Cenci family. As far as I can gather, the 
claims of Bernardo were opposed on the ground 





that his condemnation to the galleys implied his 
guilt, and consequently confiscation, which the 
fact of release later could not alter; while the 
claims of the children of Giacomo were opposed 
on the ground that Giacomo, by his father’s wil] 
was only entitled to his leggitima, and that, failing 

. . . . .~] 
any other heirs in the immediate family of Count 
Cenci, the property was to go to the other branches, 
How it was decided I cannot discover. The fact 
remains that, of the two Cenci palaces at Rome, 
one bears the name of Bolognetti, the other of 
Maccarani, both branches of the Cenci family ; but 
whether they have come into possession by a legal 
decision, or by the failure of direct heirs to Count 
Cenci, has not yet been made public. 

Mario Guerra was tracked by an anonymous 
letter, and brought to Rome in 1602, and was 
banished to Malta, whence he returned later, and 
was even employed about the Papal Court. He 
was alive in 1633. Bertolotti has found some of 
his depositions, but they do not throw any light 
on his implication in the guilt of the Cenci. 

Our task ends here with the survivors of those 
concerned in the tragedy. Till the Vatican MSS, 
are accessible we shall probably know little more, 
though we are nearer to the truth than those who 
wrote but a year ago. The secret, however, of the 
provocation which made Beatrice stain her hands 
with her father’s blood is buried with her. We 
can only hazard surmises, and make every allow- 
ance for weak fellow-creatures, whose surroundings 
and influences were so different from our own. 

It was in the little church of 8. Tommaso ai 
Cenci, built by Count Cenci, and at whose font 
Beatrice was baptized, that the writer first thought 
of reopening this dark page of history. The gloom 
of « November morning shrouded the chapel of 
S. Francesco, where Giacomo and Bernardo lie in 
a nameless grave, and dimly burning tapers cast a 
fitful light over the members of a confraternity 
who were chanting the psalms for the dead. The 
setting of the scene was in harmony with the 
thoughts it called forth of the family whose 
sufferings and crimes we have retraced. How can 
we better turn and close the last sad page of their 
story than with the words then echoing through 
the vaulted roof— 

“ Requiem zxternam dona eis, Domine.” 


K. H. B. 


ST. MARY’S CATHEDRAL, TRURO: THE NAMES 
OF THE STALLS IN THE CHOIR, 

The Right Rev. Edward White Benson, formerly 
Chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral, but since Jan. 16, 
1877, first bishop of the newly formed diocese of 
Truro, has since his appointment been gradually 
regulating the affairs of the Cornish church, and 
getting the cathedral establishment into order. 
Under the sixth section of the Bishopric of Truro 
Act, 39 and 40 Vict., c. 54 (Aug. 11, 1876), the 
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Ecclesiastical Commissioners were authorized to 
submit to Her Majesty in Council a scheme for 
founding honorary canonries in the cathedral 
church of Truro and for allowing the non- 
residentiary canons of Exeter holding benefices in 


the new diocese of Truro, and consenting to the | 


transfer, to become honorary canons in the cathedral 
church of Truro. The necessary scheme of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners was duly laid before 
the Council on April 30, 1877, and published in 
the London Gazette of the 4th of the following 
month. Twenty-four honorary canons in all can 
be created under the scheme, of which number 





the bishop was allowed to appoint eight during | 


the first year of his episcopacy, exclusive of 


any who might be transferred from the cathedral | 


church of Exeter. To the present time only one 
f the old non-residentiary canons of Exeter, viz 
the Rey. Arthur Christopher Thynne, Rector of 
Kilkhampton, has consented to become an honorary 
anon of Truro. 

The bishop has exercised the power conferred on 
him, and on Jan. 17, 1878, installed the first eight 
canons in St. Mary’s Cathedral. On the back of 
each stall is painted the name of the saint after 
whom it is named, and below this appear in the 
Latin tongue the commencing words of some 
ippropriate psalm. The stalls have been named 
by the bishop, with the assistance of the Rev. 
C. W. Boase, of Exeter College, Oxford, and it may 
be of interest at this time to short 
.ccount of the holy men after whom these seats 
are called. Further particulars of some of them, 
which space will not permit of being inserted here, 
will be found in the two volumes of the Bibliotheca 
Cornuhiensis 


five some 


vr 


Stall 1. St. Neot was born of noble parentage 
in the former part of the ninth century, and is 
generally stated to have been related to King 
Alfred the Great. In his youth he took the 
monastic habit at Glastonbury, and pursued his 
studies with such application that he became one 


of the best scholars of the age. After being 
rdained, he retired to a manor in Cornwall, where 
in ascetic life, and died at Ham Stoke, 





. 
buried in a church which he 
had founded. and which was called after him Neot- 
stoke or St. Neot. 

Stall 2. St. Aldhelm was the first Bishop of 
Sherborne, and was ordained there in 705 by 
Brithwald, Ar hbishop of Canterbury. He died 
May 25 in the year 709. , 

Stall 3. St. Corentin was born in Brittany, where 
he became a preacher, and after visiting Ireland 
came into C rnwall. He was consecrated Bishop 
of Cornwall by St. Martin, Bishop of Tours. The 
cathedral of Quimper, in Brittany, and the church 
of Cury, in Cornwall, are dedicated to his memory. 
From the Exeter M irtyrology it appears that his 


day was kept on May 1. 





Stall 4. St. Conan was the first Bishop of Corn- 
wall, 925-40, in the reign of King .£thelstan. 
A charter still extant, and dated 930, bears a sig- 
nature which is thought to be that of the bishop. 

Stall 5. St. Piran was born at Ossory or Cape 
Clear Island, and came from Ireland to Cornwall 
to preach Christianity to the natives of that county, 
where he died about the year 540, and was buried 
at Perranzabuloe. The Cornish tinners took him 
for their patron saint, and kept his feast on 
March 5. The three churches of Perran-ar-worthal, 
Perranuthnoe, and Perranzabuloe are dedicated 
to this saint. The history of the lost church of 
Perranzabuloe has been written by the Rev. C. 
Trelawny Collins Trelawny and the Rev. William 
Haslam, and much discussion has been caused by 
these books, the former of which ran to seven 
editions. 

Stall 6. St. Buriena was another Irish saint, 
who came into Cornwall and settled in a wild dis- 
trict near the Land’s End, where King -&thelstan 
was founding a church. Her day is June 4. The 
church is that of St. Buryan, now a rectory, but 
formerly famous as a rich sinecure deanery. 

Stall 7. St. Carantoc, or St. Cairnech, was 
a disciple of St. Columb, and flourished in Corn- 
wall about 433. He was one of the original 
compilers of the early Brehon law of Treland, and 
was buried at Dulane, in Meath. His feast is 
kept on May 14. Crantock is now a vicarage ; it 
was formerly a collegiate church. 

Stall 8. St. Cubi. Cebi. or Kebi, was a cousin 
and contemporary of St. David of Wales. After 
being in Ireland for some time he returned tc 
Anglesey whilst Maelgwn was reigning in North 
Wales about 550. He was present at the Synod 
of Brevi in 569, and died about 570. The parish 
church of St. Cuby is dedicated to this saint, and 
his feast is kept on November 8. 

Stall 9. St. German, a native of Gaul, was born 
ibout 380 of Christian parents. He 
for his piety and virtue, and having entered the 
priesthood was advanced to the dignity of Bishop 
of Auxerre anno Domini 425. He travelled through 
England, Wales, and Scotland, preaching against 
Pelagianism, and attended the General Council of 
the Clergy at St. Albans, where he argued on the 
same heresy. The church of St. Germans is 
dedicated to this holy man. This place was at one 
time the seat of the early Cornish bishopric, the 
town of Bodmin, the original bishopric, having 
been burned by the Danes. Here it continued 
until the reign of Canute, when it was united with 
that of Crediton, and Cornwall and Devonshire were 
placed under the jurisdiction of one bishop, whose 
see was fixed at Exeter. From that period Corn- 
wall had no bishop of its own until the appointment 
if Dr. Benson on Jan. 16, 1877, as before stated. 

Tae Avutnors oF Tre “ BInLioTHECA 
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CHAUCERIANA. 

Dover” (5% §S. ix. 23.)—Mr. 
Dictionary of English Etymology, 
explains this quite differently : 


“ JAKK 01 
Wedgwoo 1 
1862, vol. ll 

*** Jack of Dover’ [the context given]. In accordance 
with the English use of Jact, to signify anything used as 
a substitute or put to homely service, Fr. jaques is a 
name given by pastrycooks, implying that a piece of 
meat and pastry is old and hard (Roquefort in v. ‘ Jaquet’). 
The remaining part of the expression is probably a 
punning repetition of the same idea. I am informed 
that a heated-up dish is still among waiters called a dover 
or doover, doubtless do over.” 


This is very ingenious, and conveys the views of 


a great authority on this vexed passage. In 1843 
the Percy Society, in their “Early English Poetry, 
Ballads, &c.,” vol. vii., reprinted 


“Jack of Dover, his Quest of Inquirie, or his Privy 


Search for the Veriest Foole in England. London, 
Printed for William Ferbrand, and are to be sold in 
Pope’s Head Alley, over against the Taverne Doore, 
near the Exchange, 1604. 4to.”* 


Test- 
Willis 
led to 


also reprinted in Shakespeare 
by W. C. Hazlitt (London, 
64). The note at p- 366, allu 
as follows : 


This — was 
Books, edited 
& Sother ran, 18 
by Dr. Cuaryock, is 
“A ‘Jack of Dover’ in the v 
men is, I believe, a term for a 
being celebrated Whether Chaucer, 
the Coke's Tale, intends a sole when he speaks « 


cabul ary « f the fisher- 
le, the soles of Dover 
in the Prologue to 
fa ‘Jack 


of Dover’ is, however, a question which I am content 
to leave to the new editor of Chaucer.t But I may 
mention that it has been pointed out to me by Mr. F. 8. 
Ellis, of King Street, Covent Garden, the well-known 
bookseller, that a dover is still the cant word among inn 
keepers for a dish of any hind which has been warmed 
up a second time (Fr. réchaw/fé), and it appears to me | 
likely enough that the original phrase was ‘ Jack of 
Dover,’ the two former words, with the liability to 


abbreviation common to all proverbial phrases, falling 


gradually into disuse.” 
“ Jack of Dover” 


appears merely to have been 


among 





used as a catchpenny title to this skit, and neither 
the import nor the application of the name seems | 
any the clearer from its perusal. Mr. Wedg- 


wood’s reference to Roquefort is so all-important 


in the di n of the present crux that I shall 
give the pa sage just as it st inds in Gloss rire de 
la Lang é Re manel: 

“ Jaquet, jaket: impudent, mente C'est sans doute 


de ce mot que les patissiers ont pris leur mot d'argot 
jaques, pour signifier qu'une piéce de volaille, de viande, 
ou de piitisserie cuite au four, est vielle ou dure.” 


* A later edition, The Merry Tales of Jacke of Dover, 
or his Quest, &c. (as in former edition), Lond., 1615, 
4to. Both in the Bodleian Library. I copy these de- 


scriptions from Shek speare J Books 


+ In a prefatory note, however, Mr. W. C Hazlitt 
says: “It is evident that the term ‘Jack of Dover’ is 
used here (as the book title and in the book) in quite 


a different sense from the one in which it is found in 
Chaucer (Prologue to the Cook's Tale).” 
I Glossaire de la Langue R a 

fort, Paris, 1808. 


,par J. B. B. Roque- |’ 
| syllables of Fr, habordean, 





From which text it appears that we may find our 
jack in the category of stale poultry as well as 
butcher’s meats or pastry. As regards 
Mr. Wedgwood’s derivation of dover, a réchauffé, 
from do over,I should suggest hors d’euvre, an 
extra side dish, i in a docked and corrupted form, 
as quite as likely an etymology. A modem 
English waiter would pronounce the last element 
doover exactly. But somehow I do not think the 
dover of innkeepers is the dover of Chaucer.§ 

On a passage so obscure as the present it ms y 
perhaps be permitted to venture a third sugges- 
tion. Might not the “Jack of Dover” be 
a corruption or a parallel form of the hake or haak 
of Dover? For, on turning to Bosworth’s Dic. 
tionary, we find Anglo-Sax. hacod, Plat. Du. heket, 
Germ. hecht,“1 Monsee Gloss. hecid, Mid. Lat. 
hacedus; a pike, mullet, hakot; hakeds, a large 
sort of pike; “lucius piscis, mugil,” Elfric’s Gloss. 
We find in Bailey “hakeds, a sort of large pike 
fish taken in Ramsay Moor.” In Halliwell (Arch, 
and Prov. Dict.) “ haked, a large pike, 
Now it seems highly probable that our wide-spread 
word jack—pike is rather connected with hacod, 
haked, hake, than with any of the numerous jacks 
which spring from the root Moreover, 
in Cotgrave, first edit. 1611, “ brochet de 
mer, the sea pike, the cod-fis h”; and again, “lus, a 
pike ; lus marin, a cod-fish.” Indeed, merlucius, 
the vague post classical term for the cod-fish and 
its congeners, is only the lucius** or pike of the sea. 
Poor-john,++ which is hake salted and dried, twice 
mentioned in Shakspeare, and occurring in other 
dramatists of his time, bears in all likelihood a 


. I 
jacobus, 


occurs 


merely accidental connexion with jack,t{ in the 
§ A stubble goose is mentioned four lines after “ Jack 


of Dover.’ 


Merluccius scaled fish 


hake, a 


vulgaris, the 
vulqaris 


quite distinct from Morrhua the cod- 
fish, but much jumbled therewith both in old days 
and now in popular parlance, especially when each fish 
is salted as in stock fish, ling, haberdine. So Aaaf-fish- 
ing is the fis hery for cod, ling, tusk, &c. Off Orkney 
and the Shetlands /ing means cured hake, but the ling 
is also a distinct fish, allied to the cod, Lota molva 

© So far Bosworth goes with Rider (New Univ. Engl. 
Dict., 1759), who says: “* Hakod (A.-S. hacod, Bel. heket, 
Teut. hecht). a fish of the non-spinous kind, Xc., called 
by some a pike.” 

** Cf. lachs, the Rhine salmon ; la: 
well). 

++ “A haak or poor John, a fish, merlucius.”—Little- 
ton’s Lat. Dict., ed. 1724. The Nomenclator, 1585, ex- 
plains the then acceptation of two rather indefinite 
terms, viz., Asellus salitus, labordean, moluc, a habber- 
dine ; Asellus arefactus, a stockfish. Another instance 
of a nickname given to fare of this kind is buckhorn, ie. 
dried ee “ for its hardness,” Cotgrave. 

tt Richardson gives a quotation from King, in which 
ack seems at first sight used as poor- ohn. This 





a salmon (Halli- 


poor 


| is very tempting, but I do not feel at all sure that poor 


ack means here more than thin or inferior pike. Poor- 
john is derived by Mr. Wedgwood from the last two 
haberdine ; Du. /abberdaan or 
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| sense in which I propose to take it of an equivalent 
to hake.* - any rate, there seems to be a curious 
i parallelis1 n of nomenclature between the cod-fish 
in its wider sense and the pike or jack. 
, HoRArTIO. 
May I 1 llowed to submit to your readers a | 
solution of rs Jaki of Chaucer in the haak or 
hake of the present day ? C. Perret. 
THE MORAYS OF BOTHWELL, “ PANETARII 
SCOTLE,” AND THE DOUGLASES. 
Lately reading Father Theiner’s Monumenta 
Vetera, I noticed a document which interested 
' me. It is usually said by the authorities that 
Archibald Douglas, Lord of Galloway, after- 
wards third Earl of Douglas, married Johanna, 
daughter snd heiress of Thomas Moray, the last 
“Panetarius ” and Lord of Bothwell, who died in 
England of the plague while a hostage for the 
; ransom of David IT. in 1361. Indeed the learned 
John Riddell, in his Stewartiana, p. 97, while dis- 
’ cussing the various branches of the “ De Moravii,” 
says, on the authority of Gray’s MS. Obituary and 
Chronicle (Ady. Library), written early in the six- 
teenth century, that Thomas Moray died at New- 
: castle in 1366, and Archibald Douglas married 
Johanna, his heiress,and brought her from England, 
. after offering to do battle for her with five English- 
! men—a highly romantic story. But the compiler of 
this obituary, writing about 150 years after these 
events, could have no special means of acquiring 
the above information. And if the following 
} quotation from Thei iner is correctly taken from the 
Vatican archives it is clear he was wrong on more 
points than one On p. 318 a dispensation by 
| Pope Clement VI. occurs, dated x Kal. Aug. 
3 July 23), yes! wh ereby his Holin ess permits the 
marriage of Ar ild of Dx glas, Kni ght, of the 
diocese of Lothian, and 7 hanna de Moravia, relict 
of Sir Thom is de Moravi 1, Uw lo q of the oan 
of Glasgow. TI beyond doubt identifies the 
Lord of Galloway and the Lady of Bothwell. 
That the latter, however, was the widow, not the 
laughter, of Thomas Moray is quite new. For 
: these papal d pensations, though they often make | 
sad work of S ‘ottish surnames and names of place s, 
hever mi the character in which the parties 
seek authority to marry, and hence we may take it 
that Johanna was the widow, not the daughter, of 
Thomas Moray. This view is fortified by the fact 
that he must have been ayoungman. His mother, 
abberdea I suspect haberdine and hake are radically | 
connected. ree 
| ; * Connected perhaps in another direction with Du. it 
wo Na Aq ho ~ and our obsolete hake, with the same 
on. ake means also provincially to gape, 
perhaps as a pike does. But compare also to hawk, 
heck, keck, &e all connected with the idea of spitting, 
coughing, Ke ; 
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| curiou 


and the 
and Sir 


Christian Bruce, sister of King Robert, 
widow successively of Gratney, Earl of Mar, 


| ¢ thristopher Seton, married Sir Andrew Moray in 
1326. Thomas, her second son, could not have 
been born before 1328 : hence at his death he was 


| not more than thirty-three, and was more likely to 
| have left a buxom young widow than a marriage- 
|able daughter. If this view is correct, it explains 
an armorial shield still visible in the Kirk of Both 
well, founded by Archibald Douglas c. 1400, which 
puzzled me when writing a paper on the church 
years ago for the Scottish Anti juaries. At 
the north spring of the interior arch of the east 
window is a shield, impaling, on the dexter side, 
three stars (2 and 1) within the royal tressure, and 
in chief ~_ stars ; on the sinister side, three stars 
2 and 1), but no tressure. Exac 
the outside wall, is the shiel Archibal 


some 


) ° 
tly ap tence 4g on 


lof 1 Douglas, 


the bloody heart on an ermine field, and three stars 
in chief. The — coat is doubtless that of 
Thomas Moray and Johanna. He, as the son of 
Christian Bruce, bore the royal tressure ; she, as 


did not ; and as 
wives and widows then usually kept their maiden 
surnames in deeds, she must have been a Moray. 
The point is decidedly interesting. For if, as it 
has been remarked, the appropriation of the Both- 
well estates by the Douglases through the marriage 
of the heiress, while there is highly pro- 
bable, near male relatives to whom these should have 
gone, was a proof of their overwhelming power, 
much more was this the case if they acquired them 
by marriage of the widow merely of the last 
Moravia of “ chief line. 

There are in Theiner’s creat work some othe Tr 
documents illustrative of eminent Scottish 


of another branch of the Morays, 


were, it 


families, to which attention may be called ag in. 
ANGLO-ScotTus 
Moses wirn Horys.—In a work on art,t by an 


American artist, recently published, the following 





passage occurs 


|  Whatatime (sic) has been made over Michael Angelo’s 
i¢ oe. with horns! Michael Angelo felt that Moses 
must he } us’ To represent him he must have some- 


| 


that Moses is 
| find it thus propounded in an early 


old 4 


from J. E. Milleis, R.A. 


thing more than a man with a fi 
accept these horns just 
had felt the need of an 


ill beard ; and you must 
as you would a word some poet 
d had coined.”— P, 48 

I question very much if Michael Angelo felt 
anything of the kind. In the seventeenth century 
this was a subject of frequent discussion, the ques- 
tion being put in this form, “ What’s the reason 
generally painted with horns?” We 
volume of the 
Mercury, 1691; and what appears 
plausible explanation is given in these 


4 the nu tn 
0 = 


terms : 


“The Reason is plain; from a mistake of the Vulgar 


t Talks about Art By 


W. M. Hunt 
(Macmillan, 


With a Letier 


1878.) 
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Translation in the Text Exod. xxxiv. 29: When Moses Fr livered for his use, and the other a gift for the 
came down from the Mount, os he not that the Skin of | maintenance of the “ Work of Tapestries which 
hs Pace shone; where the Vulgar ha [owed orn | the euid Sir Francis lately brought, into England? 
qp> there used signifying both a Horn and any glorious | It was not until after the testoration that Charles 
Irradiation, or Illumination ; nay, Honour and Glory it II. sent for Verrio. Sir Francis Crane’s tapestry is 
self, whence the phrase of lifting up their Horns,” &e. supposed to have been of some superior kind, for 
Dugdale says “the art itself was brought into 
England by William Shelden, Esq., about the end 


As to the rendering of the Hebrew I do not 


pretend to speak ; but, right or wrong, the passage, | : ~ 
I : , rig g ge, | -. . <= : a 
> . ° > } » reie > , eMIL , 
as above, is to be found in the Vulgate, and | % the reign of Henry VIII. Emity Coue. 
Teignmouth. 


it is more likely, I think, that Michael Angelo 
and others should follow it in their repre- PLatrorm.—The way in which this word was 
sentations of Moses than that the great painter | formerly used, as contrasted with its modern mean- 
should conceive an idea so far-fetched as that attri- | ing was discussed by various correspondents ‘n 
Sates to him in the work referred to, and that he | the second, third, and fourth series of “ N. & Q” 
should be followed in it by other masters. It was chews by "Mr. Sata (3™ S. ii. 426) that 
Avex. Fercussoy, Lieut.-Col. | “ platform ” was used in the sense of ground-plan 
| until quite the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. But it is curious that, while it was usually 
so employed during the preceding century, it was 
also sometimes used at that time in the modern 
sense of esplanade or raised walk. The first scene 
in Hamlet is, “ Elsinore ; a platform before the 
castle”; and yet in another place (Henry VI, 
| Part I. Act ii. sc. 1) Shakspeare makes “ platform” 
the equivalent of plan :— 
“To gather our soldiers, scatter’d and dispers'd, 
And lay new platforms, to endamage them.” 
The word can hardly be used here in the military 
sense of ramparts. J AYDEE, 





Tue Sien or “Tue Soquirrer,” ALVELEY.— 
Although the sign of “ The Squirrel” is not men- 
tioned (in the singular number) in Hotten’s His- 
tory of Signboards, first ed., p. 163, yet it is by no 
means an uncommon sign for a public-house. 
There is at least one sign of “The Squirrel” that 
deserves mention. It is in Shropshire, in the 
parish of Alveley, about eight miles from Kidder- 
minster, on the road to Bridgenorth. In the 
coaching days the coaches from Worcester to 
Shrewsbury, including the famous “ L’Hirondelle ” 
and “ Hibernia,” used to stop there. It was also, 
and I believe still is, an inn much frequented by 
anglers who take a holiday to fish in the neigh- ; a ee eee ee 
bouring river, the Severn. But the squirrel of this | ,, THE OLD Host! LRT; 7 =e Brit,’ AT SOMERS 
. 6 . oe ; . Towy.—The author of Old and New London, in 
inn sign is chiefly worthy of mention as being a | hi ‘ce of this hostel sme tate eneee ae 
heraldic squirrel. It was the armorial bearing of | us notice o . us hoste ¥/ on ‘ai ai tie , a 
the lady on whose property the house was situated, | genio us speculations as to the ori S eabl ler; _ 
Miss Lee, of Coton Hall, who married (the late) I woul d's suggest, as a more pro th e derivation 
John Wingfield, Esq., of Tickencote Hall, Rut- | pe. that have been advanced ee pene 
land. Curapert Bebe. wcobite Boniface of the pe riod christenet Ss 

house from the name of the ship, the Brill, which 
brought William, Prince of Orange, to our shores 
|when he came to supplant ae father-in-law as 
| ruler of these realms. W. JOHNSTONE. 


“Exorisn Tarestry at Winpsor.”—This is 
the heading of a short account of this work in the 
Times of January 15. It is there stated that “it 
was about the time of Charles I. that tapestry! THe Ear-topr.—If the ear-lobe hangs below 
per teoes,, Sieiggne introduced “atte England, when 2! the conventional limit of the line of the mouth, 
factory was opened at Mortlake, in Surrey.” Now, | ang is in the line of the chin, the possessor will be 
according me Pull t, “ this manufactory was set UP | hanged — such is the orthodox faith. Such an 
by Sir Francis Crane about the year 1619, under| ,.. jp, England would be regarded as a deformity, 
the patronage of King James, who gave him WO | even among the lower classes, and be rey yulsive. 
thousand pounds to build a house therewith for Hype yee 
that purpose.” In 1623 the celebrated Francis 
Cleyne, a native of Bostock, in Lower Saxony, was Currvs.—The seal of William Crab, burgess of 
employed as limner, and he “gave designs, both in | Aberdeen, appended to a charter granted by him 
history and grotesque, which carried these works | to the Carmelite monastery in that city in 1499, 
to great perfection.” For his services the king | bears his arms, with helmet, crest, and supporters 
made him a free denizen, and granted him a| (see Laing, Catalogue of Scottish Seals, vol. i 
pension of 100/. for life. Within two months after | p. 41). The arms are a chevron between two 
the accession of Charles I. he granted an annual | fleurs-de-lis in chief, and a crab in base. The last- 
pension of 2,000/. to Sir Francis Crane for ten! named charge is, of course, allusive to the name, 
years, one moiety of which was in satisfaction of a | as is also the crest, which is a cherub in profile 
debt of 6,0001. for two suits of gold tapestry de- | (head and wings). I take this as an indication 
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that at the date of the seal the modern pronuncia- 
tion of the Greek yepovP, with the soft ch, which 
I suppose we derive from the French chérubin, had 
not been introduced. 

I have lately heard of one or two instances in 
which clergymen have resumed the old mode of 
pronunciation, but it sounds a little affected to 
modern ears. J. Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


Queries. 
(We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


“Heaps oF THE Peorue. —This book, first 
published eight and thirty years ago by the Vize- 
tellys, has j just been reissued, in two handsome 
volumes, by the Messrs. Routledge. The “ Heads” 
were drawn by Kenny Meadows, and engraved on 
wood by Orrin Smith, the descriptive letterpress 
being written by Douglas Jerrold, William [Make- 
peace] Thackeray, Sydney Laman _ Blanchard, 
Samuel Lover, Leigh Hunt, R. H. Horne, Mrs. 
Gore, Wm. Howitt, and other popular and rising 
authors. The editor was, 1 believe, Laman 
Blanchard. The new edition is an exact reprint 
of the old, Kenny Meadows’s sketches being repro- 
duced with all their original force and individuality. 
The editor, in his preface, lays stress on the claim 
to the merit of fidelity for these so-called “ Portraits 
of the English”; but to us of a later generation 
they seem to have been broad caricatures. I have 
had the good—or ill—fortune to see two or three 
“Fashionable Authoresses,” “Young and Old 


“A Bachelor of Arts” (“The Dowager,” “ The 
Collegian”); “ Nimrod” (“The Coachman and 
Guard,” “The Sporting Gentleman,” “The 
Jockey”); “ Arthur Armitage” [qy. is this a nom 
de plume ?] (“The Spitalfields Weaver”); and 
“ Akolonthos” (“A Radical M.P.”). “ Paul 
Prendergast” is, according to the “ Contents” 
pages, P. [qy. Percival ?] I — 
8S. R. TownsHenp Mayer. 


“Grovse.”—I should be greatly obliged to any 
one who would furnish me with an instance of the 
use of this word (in whatever fashion it may be 
spell ed) older than 1603, when it occurs in an Act 
of Parliament (1 Jac. I. cap. 27, sect. 2). I should 
also be glad to learn whence the late Mr. Yarrell 
could have obtained the information that our word 
grouse “is considered to be derived from the 
Persian word, groos.” He would certainly have 
never made this assertion, which he published in 
1840, without some authority for it. I am told 
by Persian scholars that there is no such word in 
that language, and it would seem as if grouse were 
cognate with the old French greoche or griais—the 
modern griiche. ALFRED NEWTON. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

P.S.—I take the opportunity, which correcting 
the proof of the above affords me, of adding that, 
since I wrote it, I have found gryse used in an Act 
of the Scottish Parliament (1551), but what it 
actually means there seems open to doubt. 


Tue Marauis Esternvutie.—Ina work entitled 
Les Faux Don Sebastien, Etude sur 1 Histoire de 
Portugal, par Miguel d’Antas, Paris, 1866, p. 27, 
the fo'lowing allusion to the creation of an Irish 
marquis by the Pope appears :—- 

**Un Anglais, Thomas Esternulie, nouvellement créé 
Marquis de Lenster par le Pape, avait embarqué cette 





Lords,” “Retired Tradesmen,” and “ English 
Paupers” of the present day, and making due 
allowance for change in style of dress and some 


little mental progress, I can scarce ly b ring myse lf 
to believe that Kenny Meadows’s “ Heads” ‘were 
faithful portraits of the respective types delineated. 
I shall be glad to have some information re specting 
Miss Winter, who wrote the article on “The 
Family Governess”; E. Howard, who described 
“The Midshipman,’ “The British Sailor,” and 
“The Greenwich Pensioner”; J. Ogden, who con- 
tributed the papers on “The Chimney Sweep” 
and “The Retired Tradesman”; E. Chatfield 
(“Echion » who wrote “The Old Lord”: and 
Richard Brinsley Pei uke, who nope sented “ co 
Theatrical Mana ger. I shall be greatly obliged 
also to any readers of “ N. & * whe can identify 
for me me following anonymous « contributors, viz., 
“Alice” (“The Old ‘Hous sekee r ‘The Farmer” 
ef Knivk it of the Road” (“The Commercial | 
Traveller ’); “Hal. Willis” (“The Street Con- 
“ Godfrey Grafton, Gent.” (“ The Excise- 
*The Whig,” “ The Tory ”) ; 
Junr,” (“The Poor Curate”) 


man”); “ An M.P.” 
Smythe, 


“ James 


- | Francis. 


petite troupe 4 Civita Vecchia, sur un navire genois, 
pour la conduire en Irlande et combattre avec elle les 
soldats de hérétique reine Elizabeth.” 

In a note upon this passage the author says :— 

“‘ Nous ne garantissons pas l’orthographe du nom de 
l'Anglais commandant les Italiens. Conestaggio le 
nomme le Marquis Thomas Esternulie ; Fr. Bernardo da 
Cruz, Estucli, Marquis de Lenster; et Mendoga, le Mar- 
quis Sternoile. Aucune de ces orthographes ne nous 
parait toutefois étre la vraie. Peut-ctre serait-ce Sterling 
ou Stucley.’ 
inform me who this so-called 
Marquis Esternulie was, and what was the real 
name or title? It is almost certain that he was 
killed in Morocco when Don Sebastian was killed 
and his army annihil ated. Learep, M.D. 
12, Old Burlington Stree 


Junius: Dr. Francis anp “Tne Con-Test.” 
—lIndirectly connected with the Junius mystery 


Can any one 


| is the qi uestion of the authors ship of The Con-Test. 


I am aware that it is usually attributed to Dr. 
What is the evidence? In the last 
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number, issued August 6, 1757, the writer says 
that 
“‘ he has not been a little pleased to hear men eminently 
distinguished for their learning, judgment, and probity, 
named as the author of this paper. But his pride has 
been most signally flattered by a French translation of 
The Con- Test, published abroad, wherein this performance 
is attributed to a gentleman no less admired for his 
genius than esteemed for his morals. And the writer 
hopes to be excused for not having hitherto corrected a 
mistake which did him so much honour, and gave his 
writings such authority.” 

Who was the translator of The Con-Test ? 

Ex:itiot Browne. 

GenTLEMEN.—You have pretty well exhausted 
esquires. Will you allow me to ask wherein con- 
sisted the difference between esquires and gentle- 
men in the last century? Ina list of Poor-Law 
Guardians, dated 1792, I find gentlemen, clerks, 
and esquires; and in a list of benefactors to 
Shrewsbury School there is an entry dated 1609, 
in which one “ Thomas Baldwine of » rddle sbury ” 
is described as “in the County of Salop, ¢ Gentle- 
man,” but the last word is erased, and “ Esq.” 
substituted. A. R. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Brxpine or E.D.S. Poriicatioxs.—Will any 
one who knows “ what’s what,” and something 
also of what is coming, give advice as to the 
arrangement in binding of the E.D.S. publica- 
tions ? A paper cover is not calculated for long 
service, and I am thinking of getting a more last- 
ing uniform in its place. Now a dictionary or a 
glossary has as much right as an alderman to be 
portly ; and to my mind no work of the E.D.S., 
with perhaps one exception, is sufficiently bulky 
to claim a binding for its own exclusive accommo- 
dation. I shoulk . like to keep together, as much 
as possib le, the dialects of y op same county or of 
adjacent districts, but shall be glad to know how 
others think the sinendicn &e., may be most con- 
veniently grouped for reference. 


St. SwirHr. 


“GIVE PEACE IN ouR TIME.”—It is deplorable 
that any of the petitions of the Church in her 
magnificent Litany should be unintelligible. To 
me, as to many of my friends, the petition for 
peace has an unfortunate resemblance to that 
peace “ which passeth all understanding.” What 
is the precise meaning of “in our time”? What 
are we to understand by the assigned reason for 
the urgency of the petition? Surely “in reason’s 
ear,” and to our ordinary common sense, there 
need be no anxious desire for peace if the Almighty 
fight for us. “If God be for us, who can be 





none other that fighteth for us, but only thou, 0 


Lord.” J ABEZ, 
Athenzeum Club. 
Miss L. 8. Costeto was author of Lady Mary 


Wortley Monta: qu, « burletta, acted at the Lyceum 
Theatre in the Easter season, 1839. Is this piece 
in print? 

In Genest’s History of the Stage it is mentioned 
that on March 15, 1817, Miss Costello, from Chel- 
tenham, appeared at Covent Garden as Imogen in 
Cymbeline. Was this lady from Cheltenham Miss 
L. S. Costello? and did she perform in any other 
characters at Covent Garden ! INGLIS, 


GoLpsMITHS KEEPING Runniye Casnes.—Who 
carried on the business of John Colvill, of Lom- 
bard Street, who was Pepys’s own goldsmith, and 
who died circa 1672-77, after losing a large sum 
in the Exchequer? His widow, Dorothy, married 
John Lyndsay, or Lindsay, a goldsmith in a con- 
siderable way of business. 

Is it known who succeeded to the businesses of 
the following great goldsmiths !—Hinton & Co., of 
the Flower-de-Luce, Lombard Street; Thomas 
Rowe, of the George, Lombard Street; Joseph 
Hornboy, of the Star, Lombard Street; John 
Snell, of the Fox, Lombard Street ; Thomas Kir- 
wood, or Carwood, over against the Exchange. 
They were all in existence in Charles IL’s days, 
and the last five are named in the list of gold- 
smiths in the Little London Directory of 1677. 

F. G. Hirroyn Price, 


Temple Bar. 


Joun Purtiurs: “Tar Spienpip Sarirne.”— 
I have picked up within the last few days, from an 
old bookstall, a nice little copy of “ Poems on 
Several Occasions. By Mr. John Phillips, late 
Student of Christ Church,Oxon. The Third Edition. 
London, printed for J. Tonson, E. Curll, and T. 
Jauney. mpccxx.” It contains the pcems, “The 
Splendid Shilling,” “ Cyder,” “ Blenheim,” “ Ode 
to Henry St. John, Esq.,” &c., with “ The Life and 
Character of Mr. John Phi llips. sy Mr. Sewell. 
The Third Edition. London, printed by E. Curl, 
next the Temple Coffee-house in Fleet Street. 


mpccxx.” Can any one inform me whether copies 
of that edition are scarce ? Fatuer Frank. 
Birmingham. 
Coat or Arms.—Can any correspondent tell 


me, from my unskilled description, to what fami- 
lies the f following arms belong? Dexter half of 
shield, a bend between two muzzled bears, sitting; 

sinister, on a bend three fleurs-de-lys, between 
two horses’ heads erased. The arms are on a brass 





against us?” (Rom. viii. 31.) The whole thing 
reads to me as if some clause had been wrongly 
omitted on revision: ¢g., “Give peace in our 


time, O Lord ; but if thou wilt send us war, ‘ the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal,’ for there is | 


in a Norfolk church. Both the effigy and inscrip- 
tion are gone. JAYDEE. 


A Prist.—Can any of your readers help me 
find the painter and engraver of an engraving, al 
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also its value? It isa proof before letters, I think. |same author (E. Soloweyczyk), under the title 
It was bought for a Bartolozzi. On the left side | La Bible, le Talmud, et VEvangile? Does it give 
is an old man, resting on a tombstone, talking to my information regarding the views entertained 
three females; two females standing in the centre, | by the Jews (modern or ancient) concerning the 
the one on the right apparently dressed in white; | Bible, the Talmud, and the Gospel, or does it 
on the right is a fe male sitting on a grave with her | represent merely the author’s individual position 
hands ¢ roseed, and a dog sitting down by her side. | towards these three books ? Jay AitTcuH. 
Between second and third female isa small church, . . 
with tower fully shown, surrounded by trees; in | WRESTLING IN Fran E.—I want to get some 
the right rear houses, and in the left background | information about the past and present history of 
:mansion. What church is it ? | wrestling in France—in which province most prac- 
R. B. Caysicx tised ; whether more popular among the peasantry 
2 Cavendish Road, N.W. or the inhabitants of towns; at what seasons of 
the year the meetings are generally held ; what 
Hveou te Pavrer, Eart or Beprorp.—Hugh | prizes are given ; and any other particulars per- 











le Bellomont, surr umed the Pauper, who was the | taining the reto Dox Ss any bo k of ti ivels ol 
youngest son of Robert de Bellomont, Earl of Lei- | other work contain a description of the pastime a 
cester, obtained the earldom of Bedford from King witnessed in France? I do not want an account 
Stephen, w chter of Milo de Beaux shamp, | of French wrestlers in Engiand. 
pon the « n of the last-named personage. | Sipney GILPIy. 
Dugdale adds that, «bei ng a person remiss and} _. ° , , 
neclizent } elf.” this Huch de Bellomont “ fell | me MAS DE CHeppar. —In the chancel of 
from ne py peter knight ; | ( neccar Church, Sor er et, 18 a — met rial of 
li miserable poverty ‘ Where can | Isab r, wile of Thom; 3 de { ce Ey Wits becuhnr says 
furth be found? Thoroton, in his | rt, three Heurs-a¢ lis and a] bel of three po nts Or 
Anti iadiaiine shining Sabina, | and these were repeated in the w ndows before 
widow of Hug de Bellomont. Was this the | the recent restoration). lt whet fhesily was ane t 
duaghter of Milo de Bencamp! A. BL L. !] have searched the county histories, but they do 
Highfield, Neltinebamshion. t give the re quired nformation. se 


Girsigs IN ExGuaxp.—What is the 
; - » ha . 


The former is invariably used by the English, and 


ve of the existence of gipsies in ‘Eng 


land ? K. P. D. E. 


vit = NDAY “NEXT” AND Moxpay “First.”— 
} 


= latter by the Scotch. Taking the English 

usage to be the correct form of expression, I should 

SHANDYGAFF, a drink compouna ted of beer and | be ae obliged if any critical contributor to 

cer-beer. What is the derivation of the word ? ” N. & Q.” wonld he go id en +h to inform me 
F, G. W. 





Oxford and Cambridge Ciub, Pall Mall. why it is so. Tuomas Waray. 
Tae Use or Fire-suirs.—The Pail Mall 
| Gazette, in an article on the passage of the Darda- 
| nelles by the Russian admirals Orloff and Elphin- 
stone, asserts that fire-ships were then, in 1770, 
‘as great novelties as torpedoes are now.” This 
is hardly true ; for, to go back no farther than the 
Spanish Armada, we find that it was “ eight fire- 
ships ” which, at the very crisis of the engagement 
off Gravelines, turned the scale in favour of the 


SEPULCHRAL Mounp.—On . beach at the 
head of a bay vari yusly called Towyn, Two, or 
War Horses Bay, a short distance from the South 
Stack lighthouse, Holyhead, is a large mound or 
hi llock ce — dof human bones and dry sand. 
The ap x of the mound is covered to a depth of 
two feet with a mixture of peat and pebbles, and 
over that a layer of flat stones. The side towards | 





the land is v wi rrass, . 4 
; covered with grass, but that towards Rectish Ie not the use of these instruments of 
the sea has been partly swept away by the action : : P , “ ; 

f th naval warfare, however, of much older date than 
of the weather. About a quarter of a mile inland the sixteenth century ! D. C. BouLcEer 

“J 1@ Si ec e | ° ° »( 4UBR, 

is a large stone set on end. I inquired of various ” . 


inhabitants in the nei chbourhood, and the only “Le Détuce.”—Can any one give me infor- 
information I could get was that a great battle | mation as to the wher shart of a picture called 
had been fought here, and a prince killed and | “ Le Déluge,” painte 1 bv Charles Gleyre, a Swiss 
buried where the stone stands. Can any one give | artist? The picture « ume to England in 1855, and 
me further information ? B. B. has since been lost sight of. W. 





sit Die Binet, per TALMUD, UND DAS Ev ANGE- Cuanpos.—In what edition of Pope, or in what 
Livum.”—Is this treatise, announced in the Novem- | other literary production, can a full copy of 
ber number of the forei gn book circular of an Eng- | Chandos’s letter to him be perused! Johnson 
lish publishing house, the same as one advertised | comments on an extract, which alone he gives. 
a year or two ago in a London periodical, by the Joun Pike, F.S.A. 
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THE PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF GILBERT 
WHITE. 
(5 S. vii. 241, 264, 296, 338, 471; viii. 304.) 
My friend Mr. Van Voorst has not only kindly 
placed at my disposal some particulars of editions 
of White’s Natural History of Selborne not seen | 
by me, but has also given me a copy of two which 
I had not before possessed. I am thus enabled to 
supplement my former notes. The most important 
information I am now in a position to furnish is 
with respect to the quarto edition of 1813, men- 


tioned by several writers, but erroneously supposed | 
by me to be but a large-paper copy of the octavo | 


(in 2 vols.) of the same year. This edition proves 
to be self-standing, and to the generosity of my 
friend I owe a very good copy. Its description is 
as follows :— 

*1813. The | Natural History | and | Antiquities | of | 
Selborne, | in the | County of Southampton. | To which 
are added, | The Naturalist’s Calendar ; | Observations 
on Various Parts of Nature; | and Poems. ! By the late 
Rev. Gilbert White, | formerly Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. | A New Edition, with Engravings. | London: | 
Printed for White, Cochrane, and Co.; | Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Browne; J. Mawman; §, Bagster; 
J.and A. Arch; J. Hatchard; R. Baldwin; and T. 
Hamilton, | 1813. 4to., pp. x-588 
There are twelve copper-plates ; eight of the nine 
from the original edition unaltered, except that the 
line containing the date of publication, &c., is 
wanting. The missing plate, that of “ Charadrius 
himantopus,” has been re-engraved, and is the 
same as that in the Svo. edition of 1813. <A 
“View of the Residence of the late Rev. Gilbert 
White ” is inserted as a tailpiece to the biographi- 
cal sketch, as well as a “ Copy of a Picture in Sel- 
borne Church, supposed to be painted by John de 
Maubeuge ; the Gift of the late Benjamin White, 
Esq.,” which faces p. 314, but does not seem to be 
mentioned in the letter-press ; while, finally, the 


well-known plate of the “Hybrid Pheasant” is | 


added. 

Mr. Van Voorst tells me that some copies of 
this edition were issued on large paper, one of 
which, a splendid example, is in Prof. Bell’s 
possession. 

The next addition and correction I have to make 
refers to Jesse’s edition before mentioned by me 
5 §. vii. 264). This formed a volume of Bohn’s 
“ Tilustrated [not Scientific] Library,” and the title 
runs thus :— 

*1851. The | Natural History | of | Selborne; | with 
Observations on Various Parts of Nature; | and | the 
Naturalist’s Calendar. | By the late | Rev. Gilbert White, 
A.M. | Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. | With Additions 
and Supplementary Notes by | Sir William Jardine, Bart., 
F.R.S.E., F.L.8., M.W.S. | Edited, with further Illustra- 
tions, a Biographical Sketch of the Author, | and a Com- 
plete Index, by | Edward Jesse, Esq. | Author of “Glean- 
ings in Natural History,” &c. &c. | With Forty Engravings. 


| London : | Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden, 
| mpcccLt. 8vo., pp. xxiv-416. 

Mr. Van Voorst has given me a memorandum 
stating that this was first issued with the date 


| 1849, and no doubt such was the case, though I 


have not seen such a copy. That which I possess 
has the engravings (which, except the frontispiece, 
are woodcuts) on separate leaves, and they are of 
a very ordinary character. Some are copied from 
Bewick’s ; the best are signed “ Whymper.” 

The other notes furnished to me by Mr, 

Van Voorst indicate an earlier issue of the fol. 
lowing, edit. Jardine (Constable’s Miscellany) 
in 1826, and edit. New York in 1843, besides two 
others bearing date 1860 and 1862 (the last pub- 
lished by Bell & Daldy), but concerning them I 
}can say nothing. These notes only show that! 
| have not exhausted the subject. 
Finally, I have to record the recent appearance 
| of an edition of this classic work which may be 
| fairly said to throw all its predecessors into the 
shade. Its description is 

*1877. The | Natural History and Antiquities | of 
Selborne, | in the County of Southampton. | By the late 
| Rev. Gilbert White, | formerly Fellow of Oriel College, 
| Oxford. | Edited by | Thomas Bell, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.8, 
&c., | Professor of Zoology in King’s College, London. | 
| London: | John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. | 
mpccctxxvil. 2 vols., 8vo. Vol. i. | Natural History, 
Antiquities, | Naturalist’s Calendar, | Observations on 
Various Parts of Nature, and Poems. | Pp. !x-508. 
Vol. ii. | Correspondence, Sermon, Account Book, | 
Garden Kalendar, Animals and Plants, Geology, 
Roman-British Antiquities, &c. | Pp. 410. 

ALFRED Newroyx. 
| Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


| 





Tue “Bore” on THE Severn, THE Hoocaty, 
&c. (5 S. ix. 81.)—Although I have nothing to 
say about the “bore” on the Severn, the subject 
recalls to my mind some personal experiences of the 
violence of the “ bore” on the river Hooghly. To 
such of your readers as may have been resident in 
Calcutta, this tidal wave will remind them also of 
an exciting scene often witnessed there, and of its 
dire effects upon the shipping and thousands of 
boats and other small craft, moored or afloat, off 
the Strand Road, running between the City of 
Palaces and the river. When the spring tides are 
on, the observer, at low water, may notice nothing 
but a long slimy bank, fringing a dull stream, 
when suddenly the air is rent by the shouts and 
cries, all along the line in a seaward direction, of 
multitudes of boatmen flying to secure their dingies 
and other craft ; for the dreaded bore is in sight as 
it rounds the point at Fort William, and is down 
upon them, crashing, smashing, and overwhelming 
everything, and at once converting the placid 
stream into an impetuous flood, violently rocking 
about the shipping outside, and sometimes break- 
ing adrift the vessels from their inner moorings— 


i 
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at once filling the river and covering its banks 
with the stranded boats taken unawares, and too 
late to reach the comparative safety of the offing. 
it is now many years since I obtained my own 
personal acquaintance with the effects of the 
Hooghly bore. The Hindoo festival of the Doorga 
Pooja affords the Calcutta folk a fortnight’s holi- 
day, and on the occasion of one of these breaks in 
Indian life I and a couple of friends elected to 
recreate ourselves in a river trip. Chartering a 
suitable budgerow, and charging it with a suffi- 
ciency of creature comforts, books, guns, &c., we 
set out, in the month of October, in an up-country 
direction, visiting Barrackpore, the foreign settle- 
ments of Serampore, Chandernagore, and Chin- 
surch, all now exchanged by the Danes, French, 
and Dutch for small extensions of territory at 
their own sea-board stations. When the time for 
our return approached, we *bout ship, and com- 
menced dropping back to Calcutta; but, having 
a friend at Dukinsore, we anchored there, and 
spent our last evening on shore. The night was 
one of the calmest, and the moonlight the finest I 
ever saw. On returning on board at ten o’clock, 
after directing our manjee to drop down to Cal- 
cutta during the night, we proceeded to prepare 
for rest, and were half undressed when the well- 
known cry of “ The bore! the bore!” saluted our 
ears; and before we could take any precautions the 
crest of the wave came dashing down upon us, 
starting the budgerow from her mooring, flooding 
her deck and cabins, and but for our friend on 
shore, who had heard the alarm, we should have 
been swept into the seething waters, the dingy he 
had pushed off to our aid just reaching us as our 
boat sank. Luckily we had a refuge with our 
friend. At low water, in the morning, we had 
access to the wreck, but found everything mashed 
up, and had to find our way to Calcutta by dawk 
(palanquin conveyance), reaching our homes cer- 
tainly more in the character of distressed mariners 
than that of holiday excursionists. J. O. 


With reference to the tidal bore, I may say I 


in the Parret, I believe, once before 1857 by any 
one living, and I believe I am correct in saying 
that it has not been seen there since. The bore 
on the Severn only appears at long intervals, and 
I have spoken with those who have seen it many 
years ago. I should say that the account given by 
Mr. Buckland in the Times about three years ago 
as to the bore which then appeared on the Severn 
was not at all exaggerated when it was stated to 
have been six feet high. I have always under- 
stood that these remarkable occurrences were con- 
fined to the Severn, the Parret, and the Humber, 
and I should doubt whether the Trent has ever 
been much affected by them. J. INGAMELLS. 

Newcastle, Staffordshire. 

“ Hor CoceuaILLeE” or “CocquaLe” (5 §, 
ix. 87.)—Coquille certainly, as Mr. THompson 
suggests, means in Cotgrave inter alia “ the shell 
of an egg,” but might not the derivation of the 
Norwich Ash Wednesday bun be connected more 
likely with “ Pain coquillé, a fashion of a hard- 
crusted loafe, somewhat like our Stillyard Bunne,”* 
which occurs in Cotgrave also? The cocket-bread 
of many of our old dictionaries may be also sug- 
gested, of which Coles (1701) says, “ Wheaten 
next to wastel or white bread”; Kersey (1715), 
“The finest sort of bread or cakes”; Minshew 

1627), “A distinction of bread in the statutes of 
bread and ale made anno 51 Hen. III., where you 
have mention of cocket-bread,+ wastell-bread, bread 
of trete (bran?), and bread of common wheat.” 
As to Stillyard bun, we find in Minshew :— 

* Stilliard, Guilda Teutonicorum, is a place in London 
where the fraternitie of the Easterling merchants, other- 
wise the merchants of the Haunse and Almaine, are 
wont to have their abode. It is s0 called Stilliard, of a 
broad place or court, wherein steele was much sold, q. 
steele-yard, upon which that house is now founded.” 

In Blount’s Glossographia, 1656, this is almost 
word for word repeated, and the following added : 
“ The place is now only famous for Rhenish wine, 
neat’s tongues, &. The Lord Herbert (of Cher- 
bury) in his Henry VIII. calls it the stilly art, 





have had some little experience of the phenomenon. 
At the beginning of 1857 I went to live at Bridg- 
water. That town is situate about six miles 
from the bay of that name. The river Parret, 
after running from the bay in serpentine form a 
distance of twelve miles, passes through the town 
of Bridgwater, where, a few days after I went to 
live there, the bore made its appearance. It was 
estimated by those who witnessed it (including 


myself) that the tidal wave was from six to ten 
feet high. Probably it would be nearer six feet 
than ten, but it certainly exceeded six. For- 
tunately there were not many vessels in port at 
the time, but some of them were drifted from their | 
moorings by the force of the wave, and considerable 
damage was dqne. The bore had only been seen | 


but gives no reason for that denomination.” The 
locality is moreover given as “near the Thames,” 
and Bailey, who boils down the foregoing con- 
siderably, says, “Still-yard, a place in Thames 
Street,” &c. Among, therefore, the et ceteras of 
foreign delicacies which follow the Rhenish and 
the neat’s tongues, I presume the Stillyard bun is 
to be added, and this or a similar foreign cake 
might, through the agency of Easterling merchants, 
have also been naturalized at Norwich. The very 





“ Cook-eel, a cross-bun, Eastern Counties.” So 
Halliwell; but Mr. THompson’s spelling seems prefer- 
able. 

+t Possibly related to cochet,a present in meat, wine, 


| or money, which a newly married man made to his com- 
panions (Gloss. in Ducange, and Carp. Supplem. i v. 
** Cochetus ”) 
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homely pastime of cockle-bread may, or may not, 
have been named from this foreign cake, but need 
not here be further alluded to. The game of 
cockall is probably quite distinct. It is much 
what schoolboys now play as “ knucks” or “ dibs,” 
cockall being given in Torriano, the Nomenclator, 
and Minshew’s Spanish Dict. as a knuckle-bone.* 
The ancient and still surviving romp of hot cockles 
is probably not connected in any way with the 
Norwich bun. Horatio. 


When at school at Norwich more than fifty 
years since, Valpy’s boys at some time of the year 

[ do not remember the precise time—had a sort 
of Bath bun for breakfast. They were about two 
inches square and had a slight flavour of allspice. 
I do not think they were made with eggs, but 
merely dough. We were glad of a little butter to 
eat with them. They were ticketed in the shops 


as cookeals. D. T. M. 


“Scorrisn Scenery,” &c., py James Cerrrie (5" 
8. ix. 27.)—Dr. Cririe put out a feeler in his Address 
to Loch Lomond, anon., n.d. but 1788, before he 
published his bulky three guinea volume. The 
first was transmitted to Robert Burns by Peter 
Hill, his bookseller, and acknowledged by the poet 
in a glowing commendation upon the unknown 
author. I have a copy of the Address, a thin 
quarto which was incorporated in the larger Scot- 
tish Scenery of 1803. Burns upon the specimen 
offered adjudged the doctor an equality with 
Thomson, a rank not confirmed apparently by the 
coldness with which the larger work was received. 
The Edinburgh Review and other critics seemed 
to ignore the poet in their high approval of the 
publisher’s spirit in venturing upon so expensive 
a work, with its fine illustrations and notes. Dr. 
Cririe was one of the masters of the Edinburgh 
High School when he published his specimen, and 
at a later period minister at Dalton, Dumfriesshire, 
and died in 1835. Notwithstanding the Ayrshire 
poet’s high appreciation of the doctor’s Address, I 
do not find that the poets fraternized when they 
had the opportunity of becoming better acquainted. 

J. 0. 

Of this reverend gentleman biographical parti- 
culars will be found in Dr. Thomas Murray’s 
Literary History of Galloway, Dr. W. Steven’s 
High School of Edinburgh, Dr. Scott’s Fasti, and 
other works. Born at Newabbey in April, 1752, 
he was, by the early death of his father, necessi- 
tated to engage as a cow-herd. Nearly self-taught, 
he became schoolmaster at Lochrutton, and in 
May, 1777, was elected master of Wigton Gram- 
mar School, In 1781 he was promoted to the 
mastership of the Grammar School of Kirkeud- 
bright, from which office he, in November, 1787, 


* So Cotgrave also :—* Osselet, a little bone; osselets, 





was advanced as Rector of the High School of 
Leith, where he introduced the monitorial system, 
In March, 1795, he was preferred as one of the 
masters of the High School of Edinburgh, 
Licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Edin. 
burgh on March 30, 1791, he was on Sept. 17, 
1801, ordained minister of Dalton in the presbytery 
of Lochmaben. The University of Edinburgh, in 
1802, conferred on him the degree of D.D. He 
died Jan. 5, 1835, in his eighty-third year. Dr, 
Cririe was an accomplished linguist. His Scottish 
Sceneru, which appeared in 1803, is his only 
publication. Cuarves Rogers, 
Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


I do not know Loch Kettrin, but would remark 
upon the various ways in which the word is given, 
until it settled down to the familiar “ Katrine.” 
Sir Walter Scott, who may be said to have “ dis. 
covered ” this lake and its surroundings—so far as 
teurists were concerned—was at first disposed to 
call it Loch Cateran, from the Caterans, or out- 
laws, who lived in the caves of Ben Venue and 
Rob Roy’s country (see his notes to the Fair 
Maid of Perth). MacCulloch also calls it Loch 
Cateran. The author of the memoir of a curious 
work (referred to in Scott’s introduction to Rob 
Roy), The Trials of James, Duncan, and Robert 
M‘Gregor, three Sons of the celebrated Rob Roy 
(Edinburgh, 1818), calls it Loch Kettern. In 
The Travellers’ Guide through Scotland, published 
in the same year, 1818, it is called Loch Catherine, 
and it so appears in a large map, 14in. by 16in, 
“ A Guide to Loch Catherine and Loch Lomond ; 
inscribed, by permission, to Walter Scott, Esq., 
1818.” In Sir Robert Gordon’s map, 1653, the 
name appears as Kennerin; and it is also thus 
given in Alexander Gordon’s “ Itinerarium ” map, 
1727. In a proclamation issued by the Privy 
Council, in 1610, against the excesses of the Kernes 
and Caterans, it is spoken of as Loch Catrine. Sir 
Walter Scott’s poem of The Lady of the Lake was 
published in May, 1810, and introduced “ Loch 
Katrine ” to many a reader who had never heard 
of such a lake. In fact, MacCulloch wrote to 
Scott that he had “a Scottish map in which it 
was not even inserted.” Curtusert Beve. 


Fraxcis Cores (not Coates) (5 S. ix. 67), 
born in London in 1726, died 1770, was one of 
the first members of the Royal Academy, and an 
eminent portrait painter in crayons and oil. He 
was 2 pupil of Knapton. His fine drawing of 
Queen Charlotte, with the Princess Royal asleep 00 
her knees, was exhibited by the Duke of North- 
umberland in the Portrait Exhibition in 186. 
The Duke of Argyll possesses a portrait of one of 
the beautiful Miss Gunnings by Cotes, in crayons. 
Sir Brook Bridges, the Earl of Hardwicke, and 





the game termed cockall, or hucklebones.” 


the Rev. W. Weller Poley possess excellent e 
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amples of Cotes’s skill as a portrait painter in oil. 
Many of his portraits have been engraved. 
Joun L. Ruttey. 
5, Gt. Newport Street, W.C. 


Francis Cotes, R.A., was the son of an apothe- 
cary of great respectability, who lived in Cork 
Street, Burlington Gardens. His full-length por- 
trait of the queen of George III., with the infant 
Princess Royal in her lap, was engraved by Wm. 
W. Ryland. Walpole names several portraits by 
him. In 1766 he was a member of the Society of 
Incorporated Artists of Great Britain ; but, serious 
contentions arising in that body, he withdrew, and 
with three other of the seceding artists successfully 
petitioned the king to favour the establishment of 
an academy, and thus became one of the founders 
of the present Royal Academy of Arts, the first 
exhibition of which was opened in 1769. Cotes 
did not, however, live to enjoy his triumph, as, 
having been afflicted early in life with stone, 
he fell a victim to that disease before he had at- 
tained the age of forty-five, on July 20, 1770. He 
died at his residence in Cavendish Square, and 
was buried at Richmond, Surrey. 

There was also a younger brother, Samuel Cotes, 
who painted miniatures, and who was a constant 
exhibitor in the early years of the Royal Academy. 
see Walpole, Painters in the Re ign of George IL: 
Edwards, Anecdotes of Painting; Pye, Patronage 
of British Art. Jos. J. J. 


“ INKLE-WEAVER ” (5 §. ix. 7.)—The proverb 
referred to is well known here, and often used 
in a ludicrous sense, or by persons who perhaps 
know no more of the subject than the traditional 
sound, yet who have somehow a notion that it is 
a forcible expression. The author of the couplet 
quoted by Horatio must have belonged to the 
latter class. Where inkle is still remembered, 
the mode of its manufacture, and the smallness of 
profit it could ever have brought, the idea of inkle- 
weavers as convivial drinkers oy riotous livers is 
absurd and unknown. The only distinction that I 
am aware of between those who wove inkle and 
weavers of larger webs was the small space and 
simple frame required for the former, while the 
latter must have ample space, fixed looms, and 
ponderous appliances. Moreover, I have only 
heard of inkle (one of the smallest of domestic 
industries) as made by women ; a row or a circle 
of whom might sit on the same bench, or by the 
same fire, each with her frame on her knees (I 
have seen fringe made on such a frame), except 
that for the inkle there was no roller for the warp. 
That was usually run, or passed round some post, 


once. The adjective thick, kind, intimate, in its figu- 
rative sense, would give increased significance to the 
phrase. No doubt there was a good deal of gossip 
and kindly unity among those whom I imagine to 
have been the inkle-weavers referred to, in days 
when, in the great houses, many women were 
employed in spinning, and by whom, after the 
more important spinning for househoid use, the 
inkle was made. It was made in country houses, 
I suppose, generally ; and in Shakespeare’s time, 
we know, for sale—carried about by pedlers, and 
by poor persons later, till superseded by smoother 
fabrics, when it was sometimes irreverently called 
“ beggar-inkle.” 

I am in possession of a frame of dark polished 
oak, on which I have seen an aged relative make 
inkle. She died, many years ago, at the age of 
eighty-seven ; and, when spinning was quite left 
off, used to buy knitting cotton to make the inkle, 
which she always thought so much better for many 
household purposes than bought tape, or anything 
from shops. I could give a specimen, if Horatio 
would like it, taken from the hanging of a bed- 
stead, of inkle of unbleached linen thread, at least, 
I believe, a hundred years old, in proof of its not 
being “ bad ”—it is apparently as tough as ever— 
and one also of that made of knitting cotton, soft 
and pliable, and very durable, though not smooth. 

mm 


Cumberland. 


Cowper, writing to Lady Hesketh from Weston 
Underwood, under date May 6, 1788, says :— 

“ When people are intimate, we say they are as great 
as two inkle-weavers, on which expression I have to 
remark, in the first place, that the word great is here 
used in a sense which the corresponding term has not, so 
far as I know, in any other language; and, secondly, 
that inkle-weavers contract intimacies with each other 
sooner than other people, on account of their juxta- 
position in weaving of inkle.”—Southey’s Cowper, vol. vi. 


p. 153. 
W. F. R. 


‘Lord! why she and you were as great as two inkle- 


weavers. I am sure I have seen her hug you as the 
Devil hugg’d the witch.”—Swift, Polite Conversation 
(conv. i.). 


T. Lewis O. DAvIEs. 
Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Keatstana (5 S,. ix. 128.)—Fanny Brawne 
married Mr. Lewis Lindo, who afterwards changed 
his name to Louis Lindon. A. C. 


The exact date of the birth of Mr. Charles 
Armitage Brown could be ascertained by a letter 
to his son, his Honour, Major Charles Brown, 
Taranaki, New Zealand. Miss Brawne hecame 





m an apartment behind; the same might have 
served several workers, to circle round to them as 
it was wanted, and they chose to draw it, and thus 
they were close, or thick, in proximity and interest 
while their work lasted, seldom more than a day at 





the wife of a Mr. Lindon, and left several children 
who are still alive. Keats was not much more 


than five feet in height. D. 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine for Feb., 1874, 
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Zero will find an interesting article, “ Recollections 
of John Keats,” by the late Charles Cowden 
Clarke. Charles Armitage Brown was evidently 
by many years the poet’s senior. 
Frepk. Rue. 

Sikes AnD Sykes (5 §, viii. 468.)—My family 
has the honour or dishonour to spell its name 
with an «. Like Mr. Weller, we are very particular 
about the spelling ; and, whenever the taste and 
fancy of the speller would insert a y, we at once 
exclaim, “ Put it down an 4, put it down ani!” 
Why I know not, as Bill Sikes is not one to be 
proud of. The name is, I believe, derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon sich, interpreted by Somner as 
sulcus aquarius, a water-course or water-furrow. 
Northern topography abounds with the word syke, 
which is usually applied to a small running stream 
or rivulet. The arms in use, from a remote period, 
are derived from the same source, being Argent, 
a chevron sable, between three heraldic fountains, 
or sykes. Hus the above derivation anything to 
do with the Staffordshire expression, “Don’t syke,” 
when a person catches his breath in bathing ? 

Joun CuurcHity Sixes. 
Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


Sikes is the surname of an old Yorkshire family 
appearing in deeds from 1300. The usual spelling 
now is Sykes ; but it was formerly written Sicks, 
Siches, Sikes, and Sykes indifferently. The York- 
shire Archeological Journal gives a photo. of a 
thirteenth century deed referring to the Flockton 
Sykeses, and I have seen numerous references at 
Wakefield dating from that time. There is no 
reason to doubt the etymology is from sike, a 
ditch. The name appears as del (of the) Siche. 
Blount’s Dict. gives “Sich, a little current of 
water, inter duos sikettos.” It occurs frequently 
as a local name—Slead Syke, Shaw Syke, &c. 

J. Horsratt TURNER. 

College House, Idle, Leeds. 


I can introduce Sixes to at least one family 
who held to the Sikes orthography. They are 
traceable to Lutterworth, in Leicestershire (where 
Nichols says that the name was not uncommon, 
and where it was also, to my own knowledge, to 
be found in the parishes of Markfield and Ashby 
de la Zouch), but were long connected with Hack- 
ney—according to the inscription on the family 
tomb, “ upwards of one hundred years,” and, in 
fact, 170 years, since John Sikes is found to have 
purchased the manor of Kingshold, in Hackney 
(which he resold in 1698 to Francis Tyssen), in 
1694, and his great-grandson, Henry Sikes, the 
last male representative of the family, died and 
was buried there, at the age of ninety-one, in 1864. 
The arms they bore—Gu., three clusters of sedges 
or—seem still to point, if less directly than the 
Sykes bearing of three fountains, to the traditional 











derivation of the name from sike=a rill or foup. 
tain. 

There will be found in the March, April, and 
June numbers for last year of Miscellanea Geng. 
logica et Heraldica (Mitchell & Hughes) some 
Sikes memoranda contributed by me. 

Is it possible that the two names can ever have 
been distinguished by a different pronunciation? 
In some early wills I have found the former speit 
Siks and Sicks. r 

New Univ. Club. 

I have carefully looked over the West Riding 
Directory, and cannot find a single instance of 
Sikes amid its numberless Sykeses. The Smiths, 
on the contrary side, predominate over the Smyths 
all but to the same extent. About the origin there 
is no difficulty. It is local from sike, North Eng- 
lish (especially Yorkshire) for a burn, streamlet, 
or gutter. Your American correspondent may 
look upon it as a fact that his progenitor was a 
“Tyke.” The desinent s occurs in all local names of 
this class ; as, fur instance, Burns, Brooks, Briggs, 
Bridges, Hayes, Styles—Styles reminds us that 
Stiles is almost unknown. OC. W. Barpstey. 

Manchester. 

N.B.—Speaking of a Tyke reminds me that 
Yorkshiremen spell this word tike and tyke. 


Otp Srorigs (5 §, ix. 86.)—A French version 
of the story related by I. M. P. occurs in Le 
Contes ow les Nouvelles Récréations et Joyeux 
Devis de Bonaventure des Periers (edd. P-L 
Jacob, Bibliophile, et Charles Nodier, Paris, 1841, 
Nouvelle xxii.). It is told of three brothers, sent 
by their father to study for the Church at Paris, 
where they wasted their time in diversion and 
idleness, and found themselves without a word of 
Latin when he suddenly summoned them home. 
The three phrases which they then contrive to 
learnare, “Nos tresclerici,” “Pro bursa et pecunia,” 
“Dignum et justum est.” In a Cantire variation 
given in Cuthbert Bede’s White Wife (London, 
1865, pp. 100-103), it is three Highland drovers 
who are near being hanged through their know- 
ledge of English. The phrases are, “Us three 
Highland men,” “The money in the purse,” “The 
right and good reason.” I. M. P.’s communication 
is very interesting, and any similar drafts on his 
memory would, I venture to think, be acceptable 
to other readers of “ N. & Q.” besides myself. 
have been trying without success to trace among 
unbound back numbers a note of the same character, 
and possibly from the same source, about some old 
Argyllshire stories. One was the same story with 
No. xvi. of A C. Mery Talys (ed. Hazlitt, London, 
1864), Of the Mylner that Stale the Nuttes of the 
Tayler that Stale a Shepe; Wolf’s Hessian story, 
Das Beste Essen von der Welt (Deutsche Haw- 
mirchen, von J. W. Wolf, Gittingen und Leipzig, 
1851, pp. 404-407) ; and Croker’s Nutcracker of 
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Aghadoe (Killarney Legends, a new edition, 
London, Tegg, s.a., cap. vii.). I have versions 
from Galway and Belfast, in the former of which 
the tale is made to explain a common Irish proverb, 
“‘Nuair is cruaidh don chailigh, caitfid si rith” 
(* When it goes hard on the old woman she must 
run”), Among out-of-the-way printed variations 
may be named one from Inis-Edghain (Inishowen, 
by Maghtochair, Derry, 1867), and one in A New 
Riddle Book or a Whetstone for Dull Wits (Derby, 
s,a.), a chap-book. Davin FirzGERA.Lp. 
Hammersmith. 


M. W., a Dustin Sitversmitu (5% §. ix. 49.) 
—If I mistake not, the reference here is to Matthew 
West, of No. 15, Skinner Row, Dublin, and, if so, 
your correspondent cannot, I think, have any 
difficulty in ascertaining particulars of his honour- 
able and successful career in business, Matthew 
West (? the same) was one of the sheriffs of 
Dublin, 1810-11; Alderman Jacob West was 
Lord Mayor, 1829-30, having previously served as 
sheriff; and James West was sheriff, 1856. The 
name, I may add, is well known in Dublin. 

ABHBA. 

F. M. would be able to get the information he 
requires at the Dublin Assay Office. I find that 
they marked plate, &c., previous to 1646. I should 
think they could tell him about M. W. Aaa. 


Tue First Locat Newspaper (3" §. i. 287,351, 
398, 435, 479 ; ii. 38, 92; 5” S. viii. 72, 140, 153, 
179, 232, 330; ix. 12, 98.)—I have consulted all 
the references to the Stamford Mercury which 
have appeared in “N. & Q.” within the past ten 
years, and while I admit that,no one has been 
able to furnish direct proofs of its existence prior 
to 1712, there still remain one or two points which 
Ishould like to have cleared up. When was that 
numbering adopted which would seem to give 
colour to the claim to date from 1695? The late 
Mr. ALEXANDER AwnpREws, in an explanatory 
note (4" §. x. 357, Nov. 2, 1872), gives the pro- 
prietors as his authority for the statement which 
appeared in his History of British Journalism, 
published in 1859. The earliest issue of Mitchell’s 
Newspaper Press Directory in my possession is that 
for 1857, and here I read, under the head Lincoln, 
Rutland, and Stamford Mercury, the following : 


latter part of 1695. Now as the numbers on the 
earliest known copies would make the date of 
the commencement the early part of 1712, and as 
the volumes were then half yearly ones, when did 
the present system of annual volumes and number- 
ing from 1695 commence? And what were the 
circumstances which led to this change being 
introduced ? Satisfactory answers to these ques- 
tions—and of course to be satisfactory they should 
be supported by evidence—would set the vexed 
question finally at rest. The first query might 
easily be answered by areference to the office files, 
which are stated by one correspondent to be 
complete from 1770; and as the paper is too well 
established to be dependent for its reputation and 
standing upon a spurious antiquity, I have no 
doubt but the proprietors would willingly afford 
any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” residing in Stam- 
ford or its neighbourhood access to the files. If it 
was in existence from 1695 to 1712, the latter was 
probably the date of its re-establishment under 
a new proprietary; but there ought, to justify 
the modern claim, to be some evidence forth- 
coming respecting the first seventeen years of its 
history. If there is no better authority given for 
adopting the date 1695 than a mere ipse divit, I 
shall certainly throw that date to the winds. I 
quite agree with Mr. Rayner that the subject of 
fixing the dates at which early provincial news- 
papers were commenced is one surrounded with 
difficulties. It is no unusual thing for the pro- 

jector of a new journalistic venture to adopt the 

title of a defunct newspaper, and foist his bantling 
upon the world as a full-fledged print of thirty, 

forty, fifty, sixty, or seventy years’ standing. Mr. 

Grant was misled by several of these pretenders in 

writing his third volume of the Newspaper Press, 

and I could give names, if necessary, of other 

papers which are now in a similar way sailing 

under false colours. Again, the majority of our 

present provincial dailies were originally published 

weekly, and in many cases there is nothing to show 

in the press directories that they were not always 

dailies. A compiler who would set himself to the 

task of hunting up and supplying dates in cases 

of the above nature where such are wanting would 

confer a boon both upon the newspaper world and 

upon the community at large. 

ALEXANDER PATERSON. 





“Established 1695, and has been uninterruptedly 
printed weekly for 159 years.” There is evidently | 
either a clerical or a typographical error here, as 
159 years dating back from 1857 would give 1698, 
not 1695. This is corrected in 1858, when 159 is 
found to have grown during the twelve months to 
163, and in 1877 it stood at 182. The last issue 


at the date of writing is that for February 1, 1878, 
the number being 9537, and assuming the weekly 
publication to have been uninterrupted, this would 
throw the date of its commencement back to the 


Barnsley. 
[Mr. W. Hopeson is referred to vol. iii. of Grant's 


Newspaper Press for the history of the Mercurius 
Cale don tws.] 


A “Tuckinc” Mitt (5 §, ix. 68) is a fulling 
mill, 7.e. for scouring, cleansing, and thus pressing 
and smoothing woollen cloths, such as_ kerseys, 
serges, and the like, and “tucker” is an old and 
common word for a fuller. Skinner (Etymolog. 
Anglic., s.v.) says: “ Tucker, fullo 4 Teut. tuch, 
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pannus, vel potius 4 Teut. trucken, Fr. Th. thrucken, 
premere, comprimere, Dan. trycker, premo.” His 
first derivation, however, from tuch, cloth, seems 
the better one. The word was very common in 
Devonshire, as also Tucker as a surname. Fulling 
or tucking mills are said to have been introduced 
into England in the thirteenth century ; and at 
Tiverton, in Devon, there were fifty-six fulling or 
tucking mills about the year 1730, according to 
Dunsford (Hist. of Tiverton, part iv. p. 216). The 
name has in some places survived the art, fora 
mill near Southmolton, Devon, on the river Mole, 
though now only used for grinding grain, is still 


called the Tucking Mill. E. A. D. 


Now that my Notes to Piers Plowman are 
printed, a simple reference to the index helps me 
to answer several questions. I quote the following 
from p. 26: “A tucker, now chiefly used as a 
proper name, is the same as a fuller of cloth ; and 
a tucking-mill means a fulling-mill for the thicken- 
ing of cloth. A description of the process of 
fulling or felting may be seen in The English 
Cyclopedia, 1861, Arts and Sciences Division, 
vol. viii. col. 1000.” And see Piers Plowman, 
text A., prologue, |. 100. 

Watter W. SxKear. 

2, Salisbury Villas, Cambridge. 


To the noise made by the hammers used in the 
process of “tucking” we are indebted for “ the 
unparalleled adventure achieved by the renowned 
Don Quixote with less hazard than any was ever 
achieved by the most famous knight in the world.” 

Sr. Swirxr. 


A complaint was made to Edw. IV. (Stat. of 
Realm, vol. ii. p. 474) that hats, caps, &c., hitherto 
made in the wonted manner with hands and feet 
(“mayns et pees”), are now made in an inferior 
manner by the use of mills, i.e. tucking mills. 

In the days of its prosperous woollen trade 
Bristol had its Guild of Tuckers, with its Hall in 
Temple Street. The trade also gave a name toa 
street, a short bit of which remains to this day. 

J. F. Nicwotts. 

Bristol. 


“ Pomps” (5 S. ix. 78.)—When the villagers 
on the Mendips could not “ pomps” to use certain 
remedies for their complaints, they meant to say 
that they could not “ promise” to use them. Not 
unfrequently to the question in the Catechism, 
“What did your godfathers and godmothers then 
for you?” they reply, “They pomps and vows 
three things in my name.” THomas Coney. 


Your correspondent A. T. has not, I think, given 
quite accurately either the word or its meaning. 
It should be “ pompster,” which is rightly explained 
by Mr. Williams, in his Somersetshire Glossary, 
as “to tamper with a wound, or disease, without 














knowledge or skill in medicine.” It is also applied, 
in a general way, to tampering with anything 
without knowledge. W. F. RB. 


Irish Ceramics (5 §S. ix. 68.)—Let me refer 
Mr. Patterson for some interesting particulars 
of Henry Delemain and his widow to 4" §. iy, 
573; v. 50. I recommend him also to consult (if 
he has not done so already) Mr. Chaffers's Marks 
and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, and he 
may find an answer to his inquiry. I do not 
happen to have a copy of the work at hand. 

ABHBA, 


Ear-rincs : Gen. xxiv. 22 (5" S. viii. 361, 453; 
ix. 133.)—The Breeches Bible (1599) gives the 
word “ abillement,” with a marginal note “ eare- 
ring.” Nose-rings were and are at least as com- 
mon as ear-rings. The juvenile commentator 
referred to in 5° §. viii. 453 should know that a 
single ear-ring is not uncommon, however. 

Hic er Usiqvi. 


Tae Brrrupiace or Sunpay Scuoots (5* §. 
viii. 367; ix. 110.)—The following quotation from 
a marble tablet in the parish church of Brechin 
bears upon this subject, so far as relates to Scot- 
land :—“ Mr. Blair, about the year 1760, insti- 
tuted a Sabbath Evening School in Brechin, the 
first, it is believed, that was opened in Scotland.” 
Mr. Blair, who was a St. Andrews student, and 
licensed by the Presbytery of Dundee in 1728 
(Scott’s Fasti), was appointed first to the church 
of Lochlee, next, in 1733, to the second, and sub- 
sequently to the first, charge of Brechin. Hedied 
in 1769, and left a family by his wife, Christian 
Doig, who was heiress of the property of Cook- 
stone, near Brechin. A. J. 


Tne Wixpsor Sentivet anp Sr. Pact’s (5% 
S. ix. 87, 114, 138.)—I first read the story in 
vol. i. of Chambers’s Book of Days, pp. 2 and 3, 
and although the subject has also been mentioned 
in “N. & Q.,” 2S., it might be well to say that 
the name given in “The Thirteenth Chime” may 
be Huntly, but his real name was John Hatfield. 
He died at his house in Glasshouse Yard, Alders- 
gate, June 18, 1772, aged 102, and a notice of him 
appeared in the Public Advertiser a few days 
afterwards. Gippes RiGavp. 

Long Wall, Oxford. 


Heratpry (5 §S. ix. 108.)—The Bolton family 
(Lanc. and Yorks) bear the following arms: Ar, 
on a chev. gu. three lions pass. guard. or (another, 
ar.). Crest : A buck’s head erased ar., attired or, 
gorged with a chaplet vert, pierced through the 
neck with an arrow of the second. See the British 
Herald, vol. i., by Thomas Robson, 1830. 

E. J. Taytor, F.S.A. Newe. 
Bishopwearmouth. 
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“Uxoricipe” (5 §, ix. 105.)—I am no great 
friend to new words, but this is a perfectly legiti- 
mate formation. And why is it worse than 
infanticide ? C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Bacon’s Essay “Or a Kine” (5™ §, ix. 108.) 
—This is said not to be by Bacon, and is placed 
in the appendix of 8. W. Singer’s edition of the 
Essays, Lond., 1857, p. 223. For this reason see 
p. XXxiv. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Sweet-HEART (5 S, ix. 84, 111.)—I did not 
really neglect Chaucer, but quoted the phrase from 
him in my inquiries among the “ authorities,” of 
whom one objected that in Chaucer the meaning 
was not a lover, but merely sweet heart. I am 
very glad Mr. Skear says otherwise. 

O. W. Tancock. 

A plain prose instance of sweetheart :— 

“Myne owyn swete hert, in my most humylwyse, I 
recomaund me on to you, desyryng hertly to here of your 
welfare.”"—Paston Letters, No. 866 (Gairdner’s edition), 
dated a.p. 1482 (from a wife to her husband). 

HA.irax. 

Mopern Greek Bisie (5 §. ix. 68, 95.)—I 
am much obliged by Mr. Scurumpr’s reply. Will 
he kindly add a few words about “ Oikonomos” and 
its bearing on the Seventy? There would seem, 
then, to be of the Old Testament a version by the 
Archimandrite Hilarion (Horne, Introd., vol. ii. 
part ii. p. 91) from the LXX.; another by the 
Archimandrite Neophytos Vambas from the 
Hebrew ; and, besides these, one of the Bible 
Society from the English version of the Hebrew. 
Of the New Testament we have a version by 
Maximus Calliergi (so Horne, ii. ii. 91), Geneva, 
1638, 4to. (two columns, old and new Greek), 
altered and printed at Chelsea and London, 1810, 
12mo, (two columns, old and new), and again at 
London, 1814, 12mo. (new only), beside other re- 
prints of the Genevan quarto of 1638 at the 
beginning of the last century. The Bible Society’s 
New Testament, appended to their Old in the 
Holy Ser ipture $ (( )xford, 1872, 8vo.), differs greatly 
from that in those former editions as being more 
anciently worded—more like to the old Greek text. 
The versions of Scripture in the two modern Greek 
editions of the Book of Common Prayer (Bagster’s 
edition, 1820, and that of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, 1839) differ somewhat 
from each other, as they both do from the Bible 
Society’s translation, and in a much greater degree 
from that of London (1814), Chelsea and London 
1810), and Geneva (1638), all above mentioned. 
The earliest version is the most vernacular. 

W. J. Buew. 
Suezp LED BY THE SHEPHERD (5" S. vii. 345, 
477; viii. 79, 218, 377, 478.)\—Curnnert BepE 
tays that the custom on the Cheviots of the sheep 





ture reading, and a Northern picture of Eastern 
life,” and that he has “ never witnessed the sight 
elsewhere.” CuTupert Bebe has only to cross 
over to this pretty seaport and take a walk into the 
country to see the shepherd and dog in front and the 
sheep following, the custom being common all over 
France and Italy, and from this custom came the 
expression sheep-followers. The chief use of the 
dog is to keep the sheep within bounds where 
there are no hedges, by parading up and down or 
round and round, as indicated by the simple 
motion of the hand of the shepherd. In Italy the 
shepherd usually carries one of those long, light 
Italian reeds, and if a sheep should stop to crop 
the grass he gently taps it on the back with the 
reed, and the sheep immediately moves on. 
Henry G. ATKINSON. 

Quai de la Douane, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


“Ratpn WALLIS, THE CosLer OF GLOUCESTER” 
(5% S, viii. 388, 494.)—I shall be giad of a note of 
any tracts by, or pertaining to, Ralph Wallis, in 
addition to 

Magna Charta; More News from Rome, 1666 

Room for the Cobler of Gloucester, 1668. 

The Life and Death of Ralph Wallis, 1670. 

The Young Cobler of Gloucester, 1713(?). 

With any other scraps upon shoe-making or shoe- 
makers for a bibliographical list of broadsides, 
ballads, histories, &c. Joun TAYLor. 
Northampton. 

ANTLERS OF THE Rep Deer (5™ S. viii. 428, 
458.)—On this point the late Mr. Collyns of Dul- 
verton, in his interesting Notes on the Chase of the 
Wild Red Deer, writes :— 

“The ancients imagined that the horn of the stag 
possessed great medicinal virtues, especially the right or 
off horn, which it was said was rarely found, and con- 
sequently was the more highly prized. To account for 
the scarcity of shed or cast horns, a notion obtained 
currency that the hind is in the habit of eating the horn, 
and I think Mr. Scrope says that the late Duke of Athol 
once found a dead hind which had been choked by part 
of a horn that remained sticking in her throat, and 
quotes thisas a circumstance corroborative of the popular 
belief. I may say that I have not found any mention of 
this habit in the old works to which I have had access, 
and which [ have consulted, although the ancient writers 
on hunting were certainly men of great observation, and 
by no means unwilling to give credence to and report 
any peculiar habit or property attributed to deer.” 
During a short visit that I recently paid to Scot- 
land, I made many inquiries on this subject, and I 
was informed by keepers and hillmen of great 
experience and undoubted veracity that it is a 
common occurrence for the hinds to eat the cast 
horns ; and they go so far as to say that unless the 
horns are picked up within a short time after they 
are dropped, the chances are that they will be found 
mutilated and partially destroyed by the hinds. 
In our country I have never, from my own ex- 
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or ascertained that this curious habit prevails, and 
as the stags generally retire to the thick and deep 
coverts at the season of shedding the horns, it is 
seldom that the discarded antlers are discovered. 

“ Plinie saith that the first heade which an hart beareth 
is dedicated and given to nature, and that the foure 
elements do every of them take a portion. Isodore is of 
another opinion, saying that the hart doth hyde his first 
heade in the earthe in suche sort that a man shall hardly 
finde it.”"—Art of Venerie, p. 42. 

Wanpuam J. Wittiaqms. 

Taunton. 


Carots (5 §. viii. 491 ; ix. 32.)—With regard 
to carols, a name sometimes given to recesses in 
cloisters, in my note (ante, p. 32) I ought to have 
mentioned that Cornish has crow or crou, meaning 
a house of some kind. The three Gaelic dialects 
(Scotch Gaelic, Irish, and Manx) often begin words 
with ¢ or g, where the Kymric dialects (Welsh, 
Cornish, and Armoric) begin them with d or t. 
At the same time each of the two groups has a 
few instances where both ways are followed. It 
would take up too much space here to give a list 
of these. Tuomas STRATTON. 


A BoranicaL Pozzie (5” §. viii. 146, 294, 
378; ix. 12.)—It may be added to the notes on 
this subject that the Rev. W. Jackson, M.A., 
F.R.S., in his recently published Handbook to 
Weston-super-Mare and its Vicinity, in speaking 
of Worlebury, draws attention to the occurrence of 
the Cochlearia officinalis, which, he says, was 
“unknown in the neighbourhood before the Worle- 
bury pit circles were examined, when its seeds were 
thrown out from the pits and germinated after a 
sleep of many centuries” (p. 65). And again: 
“ Below Spring Cove, and near the first turnpike, 
the botanist may be pleased to observe Scurvy- 
wort (Cochlearia officinalis), self-sown from the 
ancient Celtic pits, and now abundant” (p. 165). 
Very abundant the plant certainly is now, with its 
glossy succulent leaves, amid the old hut circles, 
and down the rocky sides of the fortress-city. I 
do not gather from Mr. Jackson’s work when the 
excavations of which he speaks were made, but 
from a paper by the Rev. F. Warre in the T'rans- 
actions of the Somerset Arch. Society I imagine 
they took place in 1851. It would, I think, be 
very interesting to learn the precise grounds for 
the statement, and whether care has been taken to 
eliminate possible sources of error. One must in 
inferences of this kind beware of the post hoc ergo 
propter hoc theory. In a little work, The Flora of 
Weston, published in 1856, the plant is mentioned, 
with no note of its being in any way a recent in- 
troduction. Brean Down is there given as another 
* habitat.” W. F. R. 


Worle Vicarage. 


At Framlingham, in Suffolk, is a slight elevation 





the name has long been a mystery. 
grew there. Botanists could not find a specimen 
there or anywhere near. Old men had been told 
by their fathers that they had inquired of the 
oldest inhabitant, and no one for three generations, 
at least, had ever known or heard of broom grow. 
ing there or anywhere else in the parish. 

About twenty years ago, however, in the con- 
struction of the Framlingham branch of the 
G. E. R., a cutting was made through Broom Hill, 
and the banks of the cutting proceeded to justify 
the name of the place by producing the following 
year a profuse crop of broom, which still thrives 
there luxuriantly. Whence came the seed? If 
it was produced by plants that flourished on and 
gave name to the spot not less than a century 
before, we have an instance of very protracted 
vitality. If, however, it was recent wind-borne 
seed, it must have come from a considerable dis- 
tance, and was fortunate in finding a suitable soil, 
in an unoccupied spot, possessing the singular ad- 
vantage of being ready named for its reception. 

G. 0. E. 


No broom 


Inner Temple. 


Avtnors oF Booxs Wantep (5 §. ix. 129,)— 

My New Pittayatees is by Samuel Lover. It will be 
found in a cheap edition of his works published by 
Charles H. Clarke, Paternoster Row, in a series called 
“The Parlour Library.” Everarp Home Conemas, 


My New Pittaytees, by Samuel Lover, is given at p. 159 
of Carpenter's Penny Readings in Prose and Verse for 
Dec., 1865. H. G. ¢, 


AvtHors oF Quotations Wantep (5 §. ix. 

129.)— 
* Pray less of your gilding,” &c. 

The epigram Mr. Ciarke inquires for, though he has 
not quoted it correctly, is no doubt one to be found at 
p. 159 of Hunting Songs and Miscellaneous Verses, by 
R. E. Egerton Warburton (second edit., 12mo., London, 
Longmans, 1860) :— 
*¢* You see,” said our host, as we entered his doors, 

‘I have furnished my house « la Louis Quatorze,’ 

‘ Then I wish,’ said a guest, ‘when you ask us to eat, 

You would furnish your board @ la Louis Dixhuit. 

The eye, can it feast when the stomach is starving? 

Pray less of your gilding, and more of your carving.’ 
There is something like the last line but one in Martial’s 
epigram ; but the play on the word “carving,” on whieh 
the point of the epigram turns, is necessarily peculiar to 
the English, and this is merely a versification of what I 
have seen related as a joke by Lord Alvanley on a dinner 
at Mr. Greville’s; but I cannot give a reference. 

J. F. Mansi. 
“ Plus negabit,” &c. 

I have met with a note made by me in which this is 
attributed to Dr. Johnson, on the authority of Quarterly 
Review, vol. 1. p. 520. Ep, MARSHALL 


(5th S. ix. 108, 139.) 
“In the glow of thy splendour.” 
Videa fair translation of Metastasio’s Hymn to Venus 





immemorially called Broom Hill. 


The origin of 





(‘Scendi propizia,” &c.) by E. Kenealy in Ainsworths 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[5% S, IX. Pen. 23, 79, 





to Lamb, we find such desperate rhymes as Louisa with 
please her, and Rebecca with Quaker (p. 9), lady with 
baby (p. 20), dessert she with curtsy (p. 150), and at p. 158 
the unimaginable inversion— 
“T find in all this 

Fine description, you've only your young sister Mary 

Been taking a copy of here for a fairy "— 
while in his acknowledged poem “ The Three Friends” 
(p. 74) is no less lax a rhyme than feature and greater. 
The book is a priceless one, and all lovers of Lamb must 
get it; but the apportionment of the poems will probably 
have to wait till some authentic and decisive document 


turns up, as in the case of Hood and Reynolds's Odes and | 


Addresses to Great People. 


Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage, and House 
of Commons and the Judicial Bench, 1878. (Dean & 
Son.) 

FourTEEN years ago we welcomed the reappearance of 
Debrett amongst the Peerages as that of an old friend 
with a new face, adding that Debrett was for years the 
(if not the only) Peerage which the fashionable world 
consulted. We may now add that so many improvements 
have taken place in it, and such additions made to its 
usefulness, that it bids fair to resume the important 
place which it once held as a high authority on all 
matters connected with the titled classes of this country. 
One only has to compare Debrett of the past year with 
that for the present one to appreciate the improvements 
that have been effected by Dr. Mair. A special feature 
of the present issue is that the succession to Peerages, 
which will be separated on the demise of the present 
incumbents, is set forth in a manner at once brief and 
intelligible. 

Messrs. Parker & Co., Oxford, and Mr. Murray, 
London, have just published two volumes of very remark- 
able interest— The Catacombs of Rome and Tombs in and 
near Rome, Sculpture among the Greeks and Romans, 
Mythology in Funeral Sculpture, and Early Christian 
Sculpture. These are two more splendid volumes, giving 
additional illustrations of both life and death in ancient 
and in Christian Rome, which volumes we owe to Mr. 
John Henry Parker, C.B., to whom we are already in- 
debted for an attractive volume on the Colosseum as 
compared with other amphitheatres. Although the 
reader may not invariably agree with his learned and 
modest guide, Mr. Parker's volumes deserve the highest 
praise. The text is sufficient for the reader, who may 
pleasantly and profitably spend hours over the numerous 
illustrations, all giving a history and offering suggestions 
tobe thought over independent of what may be found inthe 
author’s text. Between text and plates the reader passes 
through very unwholesome places without any fear of 
catching the Roman fever, though these books may well 
tempt him to risk the malaria. 


“Gop Save tHe Kiye” anp Hewry Carey. —In 
the controversy at present going on in the Times, 
respecting God Save the King, errors are so abundant 
that it would require many pages to expose them all. 
The latest assertion is that Carey spelt his name without 
ane. Fact is better than fiction, and I possess over two 
hundred works published by himself, in all of which he 
spells his name Carey. The same form was adopted by 
his son, John Saville Carey. 

I may add that it is my intention to write the history 
f God Save the King, and to publish, for the first time, 
evidence I have recently acquired respecting Bull's MS. 
and also two forgeries in connexion therewith. 

W. H. Cummrves. 

Brackley Villa, Thurlow Park Road, Dulwich, 8.E. 


Georce CruiksHank.—I am writing a life of 
| friend and my father’s friend, George Cruikshank. 
| May I, through your columns, appeal to any friends of 
his who may have characteristic notes, letters, sketel 
| anecdotes, or facts about him to favour me with them? 
Information about his early days will be particularly 
| valuable. BLANCHARD JERROLD, 
Reform Club, Pall Mall. 
A COMPLETE set of the Second Series of “N.&Q? 
| half calf, may be had of our publisher. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


Ov all communications should be written the name and 
| address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

H. A. B.—“ Lumen de clo” is, we believe, the 
correct version of the prophecy concerning the late 
Pope’s successor. For the prophecies of St. Malachi 
respecting the Popes, see “ N.& Q.,” 3" S. i. 49, 77,178, 
359 ; 4% S. viii. 112,296. Please forward your other query, 
Our (“Shakspeariana”); H. (“ Christchurch, Hants”); 
B. (“Letter of Bp. Hacket”); Bepate (“ Exelby 
Family ”’) ; and —— (“ Rev. R. Clarke’), have sent no 
name and address. In the last instance the query is in 
complete. 

W. D. B.—Four different forms of expression may be 
used: “tanto, quanto”; “quanto” alone; “codi, 
come”; “altrettanto che.” The natural correlative of 
tanto is of course quanto, though the form to which you 
allude may be used colloquially. 

K. H. B.—In the wedding ceremony at these marriages 
the left hand is given. The children resulting from euch 
unions, though considered legitimate, are not entitled to 
succeed to their fathers’ estates. 

Sera Warr.—We have forwarded your communication 
to our correspondent Mr. C. H. E. Carmicnart, New 
University Club, 8.W., who will be glad to hear from 
you. 

Ec.ectic.—Are not the people mentioned still living? 
The question should be referred to some lawyer prac 
tising in the Divorce Court. 

A. IrELAND.—A proof shall be sent with pleasure. 

F. RosentHat.—You mentioned certain misprints 
which we should wish to see corrected in the margin of 
the copy to be sent. 

A. G. W. should apply to some flag-maker to the 
Admiralty. 

Rev. W. Rotnernam.—Letter forwarded. 
course. 

H. Kress.—Your query is suited to Science Gossip 
(Hardwicke, Piccadilly). 

Sr. Switnin.—A>-. 
tions. 

S 


S. 


In due 


and arg. are the proper abbrevis- 
Proof shall be sent. 
ehould refer to the Hon. Mrs. Norton’s works in the 
Free Library at Manchester. 

Tipt, AMNE having referred to ante, p. 135, will pre 
bably deem it necessary to rewrite his reply. 

8. F.—Forwarded to Mr. Troms, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











